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THE PROBLEM OF SEMANTICS? 


T is remarkable that the semanticists, who boast of freeing the 

mind from ‘‘the tyranny of words,’’ are themselves victims of 
this tyranny when they take the phrase ‘‘the triangle of reference’’ 
too literally. Even if we disregard the sectarian movement of 
Count Korzybski and examine the ‘‘respectable’’ versions of se- 
mantics in a recent book by Mr. Hugh Walpole? and in an equally 
recent textbook in logic,® we find their authors praising the excel- 
lence of a triangle in the very act of denouncing the superstitious 
regards of the past ages for symbols, figures, and words. The tri- 
angle is introduced by the semanticists under the name of ‘‘The 
Triangle of Reference’’ (in capitals!) in order to explain that mean- 
ing is a relation between the symbol and the thing symbolized and 
that one must not confuse the symbol with the thing. The triangle 
of reference is a simple diagram : 


Meaning or Reference 





Word - or Symbol. Objecl , Thing, or Referentt, 


The diagram can be described by quoting from Messrs, Frye and 
Levi: 


- » The function of words is to stand for things, and the relation be- 
tween the word (symbol) and the thing for which it stands constitutes its mean- 
ing. It is possible to give a very simple account of what might be called the 
symbolic situation. There must be the three component parts: first, a symbol, 
second, the thing which it signifies, and third, the mind of the interpreter 


1Contribution to the symposium on ‘‘The Relation of Sign to Object 
Signified’? held at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, December 30, 1941, at Vassar College. The con- 
tributions of Professor Weiss and Professor Nagel appeared in the preceding 
issue of this JouRNAL, No. 7. 

2Cf. Hugh Walpole, Semantics, W. W. Norton & Co., 1941. 

8Cf. A. Frye and A. Levi, Rational Belief, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 
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where, metaphorically speaking, the meaning is. The thing signified, that is, 
the object itself (the thing referred to), we shall henceforth call the referent; 
and the meaning process (the thought) whereby the symbol symbolizes the 
referent we shall call reference. The diagram .. . illustrates the symbolic 
situation. 

This diagram gives the clue to the significance of ‘‘meaning.’? We under- 
stand the word ‘‘dog’’ when we know that to which the word refers, that is, to 
the actual dog presented to, and known through, our sensory experiences. The 
symbol ‘‘dog’’ has meaning only if there is a referent for which it stands.’’ 4 


Leaving aside the naiveté of this passage, the apparent ignor- 
ance of the fact that the relation between an object and the sensory 
experiences ‘‘through which’’ it is presented is itself a kind of 
' symbolic situation,’ and the amazing treatment of the class-term, 
‘*dog,’’ as if it were a name of one particular dog, I only need to 
single out, what is most damaging to a semanticist, a confusion be- 
tween the symbol and the thing, between the diagram of a triangle 
and the actual symbolic situation. In the diagram all three cor- 
ners of the triangle are simultaneously given to inspection, and 
they are connected with one another by the sides of the triangle. 
But when the semanticist thinks that this illustrates the connection 
between the symbol and the referent, he confuses his diagram with 
an actual symbolic situation. His definition of meaning as a rela- 
tion proves that he has no doubts that the symbol and the referent 
are always connected or related. And sometimes they certainly 
are. For example, when I look at a dog I can mentally relate it to 
the word ‘‘dog,’’ since both relata, the word and the dog itself, 
happen to be present, just as the corners at the base of the triangle 
of reference are co-present. But when the dog is absent, i.e., not 
in sight, as at this moment, the diagram of the triangle does not 
work. The symbol is still at my disposal, but the referent is no 
longer directly given so that it can be related to the symbol. I 
know that the relation between the two need not be physical or de- 
pendent on space or time. But a referent such as a dog is a physi- 
cal entity which must be physically or bodily present in order to 
be used as a relatum in a relation, regardless of the nature of the 
latter. The semanticist does not notice the difficulty because even 
in the absence of the dog he can speak of ‘‘the referent.’’ But 
then he must answer the question, what does the phrase ‘‘the refer- 
ent’? mean when there is no referent in sight? This question is, I 
believe, the main problem of meaning, and yet the writers on se- © 
mantics have not fully understood, let alone solved, its difficulty.° 


4 Ibid., pp. 32 ff. 

5 Cf. Whitehead, Symbolism, its Meaning and Effect. 

6 When the semanticist is on the threshold of the problem, he begins to 
feel uneasy about it. Thus, on page 117 of Walpole’s Semantics, we read: 
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Dr. Weiss, in his contribution to this symposium, may be called 
a sophisticated semanticist because he agrees with other semanticists 
that meaning is a relation although he construes it as a rule of in- 
ference. The ‘‘corners’’ of his ‘‘triangle’’ are: first, a symbol- 
premise, second, the rule of inference, and, third, the referent-con- 
clusion. At first it may appear that this version avoids the diff- 
culty of the naive semanticist because it makes sense even when 
the three corners of the triangle are not given simultaneously. 
Thus when the referent is absent, one can say that the conclusion has 
not yet been reached. And, of course, actual experience shows that 
one may know the premises together with the rule of inference with- 
out knowing the conclusion. The question is whether in this case 
the symbolic situation is complete. Can there be symbolic reference 
before the conclusion is drawn? If the answer is ‘‘no,’’ the prob- 
lem of reference to an absent object is not solved, since to draw the 
conclusion means to have the referent present. If I understand 
Dr. Weiss correctly, his answer is ‘‘yes’’; one can dispense with the 
drawing of the conclusion provided one knows how to derive it or, 
at least, how to specify or describe it to the exclusion of everything 
else. Dr. Weiss’s own example is reference to William James. 
But it is because we once knew him or because we now know that our 


present data point to him as located at a different time, that we can now use 


our memories and his writings as premises for an inference which terminates 
in him and no one else. 


But surely nothing can terminate in William James himself 
now; there is no such person anymore. I take it that the real point 
of the passage is negative, namely, that our memories or descriptions 
of William James can not fit in with anyone else; they specify a 
unique character. Exclusive specification is important for success 
in symbolic reference, but it is not enough. We all are familiar 
with exclusive characterization in fiction, but we want to know how 
to distinguish it from a reference to an historical character.’ When 

‘¢, . . I look across the room and see a chair, and formulate this situa- 
tion in terms of the triangle of Reference: ‘chair,’ symbol; my chair, 
thought; the chair, referent. But as soon as I think of the chair it becomes 
my chair, and the chair behind it becomes mine when I think of that, and 


so does the one behind that. All the time, the chair steadily recedes. This 
is like swimming after one’s own ripples.’’ 


Of course, the difficulty (‘‘as soon as I think of the chair it becomes my 


chair’’) is not there unless I have to think of the chair, i.e., unless the referent 
is absent. And when the referent is absent, Walpole’s remark that ‘‘the only, 


7 Dr. Weiss thinks that reference to a fictitious character is concerned with 
indeterminate reality. He is right, but so is reference to anything, if refer- 
ence is taken in abstraction from the accompanying description. Determina- 


tion of a thing referred to comes with descriptive specification, and a fictitious 


character can be described in as much exclusive detail as a man of history. 
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weapon against this difficulty is knowledge of it’’ proves nothing but that he 
is unable to solve the problem. 

I ask myself the question, why do I contrast William James as an 
historical person with the fictitious Mr. Pickwick, my answer is 
that I have information to the effect that ‘‘the description of Wil- 
liam James (unlike that of Mr. Pickwick) has (or had) realiza- 
tion.’’ I think a statement of this kind is the basis of symbolic 
reference, and I believe that so far I am in agreement with Dr. 
Weiss; but, again, this does not go far enough. The statement 
‘‘the description of A has realization’’ requires analysis. What 
does it mean to have realization? It seems to me that to have reali- 
zation there must be a thing or an individual such that it or he con- 
forms with the given description, so that it is the concept ‘‘thing’’ 
or ‘‘individual’’ which serves as a representative of the referent. 
Dr. Weiss refuses to accept this conclusion at the price of leav- 
ing his own explanation ambiguous and incomplete. For even 
though we should agree with him that one can entertain the prem- 
ises without drawing the conclusion, we must observe that a 
representation of the conclusion is indispensable in the use of the 
rule of inference. This is particularly clear in logical inference; 
if we deduce g from p, we use the rule that “‘p implies g.’’ But I 
want to call attention to the more general fact: Any rule, whether 
of thinking or action, contains an explicit or implicit reference to 
the aim or end to which the prescribed thoughts or acts are supposed 
to lead. 

A disregard of this fact undermines the position of many con- 
temporary writers who, in being discouraged at the semanticist 
difficulty, deny that meaning is a relation and argue that words 
and symbols are significant when used in accordance with estab- 
lished linguistic rules. Mr. A. J. Ayer gives a very clear statement 
of this position: 


. « . We cannot define the meaning of a symbol in terms of any relation 
that is supposed to hold between it and the fact which it symbolizes, for in 
cases where it expresses a falsehood there is no such fact, and consequently 
no such relation; and yet the symbol is still meaningful. . . . The answer to 
the question, How is it possible for ‘‘red’’ to mean red? is simply that this 


happens to be the symbol that we have chosen to use to refer to this colour. 
8 


An early version of the thesis that meaning is not a relation is found in 
the intentionalist theory of Husserl and Meinong. These writers assert that 
through a statement one ‘‘intends’’ to speak about a referent without estab- 
lishing thereby a relation between the words or symbols and the referent, 80 
that ‘‘intention’’ is not a relation. But if the referent is neither present nor 


8Cf. A. J. Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1940, pp. 105 ff. 
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represented, the intention is not directed to anything. And if it is not di- 
rected, it can not be properly called an intention. We aim at a target when 
it is in sight, and with the resources of modern artillery we can even aim at 
an absent object, provided its direction and distance is represented on a map. 
Without a map there can be only a haphazard and blind shooting, and it 
seems to me that pure intentionality is just as futile as blind shooting. If the 
intentionalist concedes that intention must be supplemented by a map-repre- 
sentation of the referent, then (1) intention turns out to be a relation between 
the symbol and the map-representation, and (2) the semantic problem of the 
relation between the map-representation and the original referent is raised 
again. 

In the positivist version a rule for the use of a word is sometimes inter- 
preted as a disposition or habit to use the word correctly rather than as an 
explicit prescription. But in admitting the existence of dispositions the posi- 
tivist endangers his own determination to rule out anything unobservable. 
Furthermore, he overlooks the fact that original thinking requires words in 
new and not habitual combinations. 


But Dr. Ayer’s answer is circular. For he can not formulate a 
rule for the use of a symbol or a word without referring within 
this rule to the referent. As long as the referent is in sight, the 
circularity can be avoided by pointing to the object in the process 
of establishing the rule. For example, while I am looking at some- 
thing red, I can easily state the rule that ‘‘red’’ must be used to 
designate any experience of the same kind as this (here I may re- 
sort to pointing) i.e,, of the same kind as I have now, an experi- 
ence of a certain color. But the rule must be restated as soon as I 
cease to observe anything red or as soon as I want to communicate 
it to a person who has nothing red in sight. Dr. Ayer tells us 
that the word ‘‘red’’ is ‘‘the symbol that we have chosen to use 
to refer to this colour. .. .’’ But as I read this statement with- 
out there being anything red in sight, I must ask the question, 
what does Dr. Ayer mean by ‘‘this colour?’’ And if he says that 
it is a color of a certain kind, he may be pressed to explain of what 
kind. And there is no better explanation but to say that he meant 
the color red. But to say this is to introduce into the rule a sym- 
bolic reference to the absent referent. 

There is a temptation to ignore the semantic problem by refusing 
to leave the linguistic level of discussion. Suppose I am looking 
for the special-delivery stamp which I believe to be somewhere 
around. My belief can be expressed by the statement that ‘‘the 
special-delivery stamp is somewhere around,’’ and the semantic 
question is: ‘‘What is this statement about?’’ The person who 
sticks to the linguistic level (I shall call him the linguist) replies: 
“Your statement is about the stamp.’’ And if I ask: ‘‘What does 
the phrase ‘the stamp’ refer to?,’’ he would answer: ‘‘The phrase 
‘the stamp’ refers to the stamp.’? If now I point out that his 
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statement is only a reiteration of the same phrase, once with and 
once without quotation marks, he would reply: ‘‘No, when the 
phrase is used without quotation marks it is meant to be about the 
stamp itself.’’ But this reply is another way of saying that the 
stamp itself, and not merely its designation, is a constituent of the 
original statement about the stamp. With this I might agree, if 
it were not so misleading. To say that the stamp is a constituent 
of ‘‘The stamp is somewhere around’’ may mean that the stamp is 
bodily present within the statement. And sometimes entities are 
bodily present within statements. For instance, the sense-datum 
which I have as I look at the margins of this page is identically the 
same as the constituent designated by ‘‘this’’ in my perceptual 
judgment ‘‘This is white.’’ The sense-datum is bodily present in 
the judgment. But in the statement about the stamp the stamp 
itself was not bodily present; for if it were, there would be no sense 
in looking for it; making the statement would be equivalent to find- 
ing the stamp. I shall grant to the linguist that the stamp is pres- 
- ent in some mode in a statement about it. Only, since the presence 
of the stamp is not bodily, there remains the non-linguistic prob- 
lem of explaining the mode of presence, and I do not need to con- 
vince the reader that this is the problem of symbolic reference. 

My comments on Dr. Ayer, on the intentionalists, and on the 
linguists are, in various degrees, pertinent to Dr. Nagel’s theory, 
but the peculiarity of Dr. Nagel’s way of stating it requires one 
more remark. He emphasizes the distinction between words which 
denote objects and contextual symbols or expressions which acquire 
meaning in use, but he disregards the fact that the basis of this dis- 
tinction is Russell’s theory of descriptions. According to Russell, 
descriptions such as ‘‘the Empire State Building’’ are not names 
of objects. 


Whenever the grammatical subject of a proposition can be supposed not 
to exist without rendering the proposition meaningless, it is plain that the 
grammatical subject is not a proper name, i.e. is not a name directly repre- 
senting some object. Thus in all such cases, the proposition must be capable 
of being so analyzed that what was the grammatical subject shall have dis- 
appeared.® 


Dr. Nagel, on the contrary, writes that ‘‘no one seriously doubts 
. . . that names such as ‘the Empire State Building’ . . . are or 
may be used . . . to denote identifiable things . . .,’’ and there- 


9 Principia Mathematica, Introd., ch. ITI, p. 66. One must observe that 
Russell’s use of ‘‘ proper name’? is technical. In ordinary discourse ‘‘Homer’’ 
is said to be a proper name, in Russell’s theory it is an abbreviation of such 
descriptions as ‘‘the author of the Illiad.’’. 
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fore he must hold that the proposition ‘‘The Empire State Build- 
ing is tall’’ is about the building itself. But then he should admit 
that the proposition ‘‘The devil is black’’ is about the devil him- 
self. And if the latter proposition is about the devil, then what 
we all take to be true, namely, that ‘‘The devil does not exist,’’ is 
in fact a self-contradiction. For, as Russell points out, ‘“We can- 
not first assume that there is a certain object, and then proceed to 
deny that there is such an object.’’ Non-existence is absolute ab- 
sence, but the same difficulty arises when we talk of objects that 
are absent in the sense of being out of sight, ie., distant in space 
or time. The Empire State Building is not in sight now, and there- 
fore I recognize the possibility that at this very moment it is be- 
ing blown to pieces by German conspirators. But if Dr. Nagel 
were right, and ‘‘the Empire State Building’’ were a name of a 
certain object, what I took to be a possibility of its destruction 
should be ruled out as self-contradictory. On his view the propo- 
sition ‘‘The Empire State Building exists’’ turns out to be an 
analytic or necessary truth. If Dr. Nagel could see the point, I 
am sure he would easily persuade himself ‘‘that there is concealed a 
general problem in the fact that we can use language to refer to 
matters not directly experienced at the time we use it.’’ I shall 
formulate the general problem for him. Since a definite descrip- 
tion used (to refer to matters not directly experienced) in a sen-— 
tence is not a constituent of the proposition which the sentence ex- 
presses, the question is, what is the proposition about? 

The foregoing points of adverse criticism serve to clear the 
grounds for my own theory. For an exposition of the theory I 
must refer the reader to Chapter IV of my book The Problems of 
Logic, because within the limits of this symposium I can give no 
more than a brief summary. My diagnosis of the semanticist’s 
difficulty is that he treats words or concepts exclusively as means 
of description, and this treatment forces him to place the referent 
outside discourse. Hence arises the insoluble problem of self-tran- 
scendence in discourse. My remedy begins with a division of words 
or concepts into two groups: (1) the purely descriptive words or 
concepts, i.e., the means of referring to the referent, and (2) the 
words or concepts which can serve as objectives for reference, as 
something to be referred to. These objectives represent within 
discourse the referents which remain bodily outside discourse, and 
a representation is indispensable when the referent is distant in 
space or time. Ordinary language does not always make an ex- 
plicit use of objectives for reference. But when the statements of 
ordinary language are analyzed in symbolic logic, the objectives 
for reference are made explicit as apparent variables which have 
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the significance of the concept ‘‘thing.’’? For example, by means 
of logical analysis ‘‘I am looking for a stamp’’ is translated into 
“‘There exists a thing such that it is stamp-like and I am looking 
for it.’’ The original statement belongs to ordinary language and 
is contrasted with its translation which belongs to discourse. Dis- 
course transcends ordinary language because it makes explicit use 
of such non-descriptive concepts as ‘‘thing’’ to represent the re- 
ferent. In my example, the concept ‘‘thing’’ serves as an ob- 
jective for reference, it represents or is a substitute for the absent 
stamp. Representation is the mode of presence which a bodily 
absent referent can have within discourse. 

But isn’t representation another word for symbolic reference? 
No. The concept ‘‘thing,’’ or any other non-descriptive category, 
represents an actual object because it is literally an aspect of the 
latter. For any object, when present, must be presented in the 


10 The text of this paper has not been changed since it was read at the 
Symposium. But in the light of the discussion that followed the reading of 
the paper at the meeting in Vassar some additional remarks appear to be in 
order. First, can my own position, taken in explaining symbolic reference to 
an absent object, be expressed by means of the semanticist’s triangle of ref- 
erence provided his referent (i.e. the absent object) is replaced by its sub- 
stitute (which is my ‘‘ objective for reference’’)# Not quite. To me the word 
is not merely a sound or a mark on paper; it is, to begin with, fused with its 
descriptive import. And while the semanticist often identifies the meaning 
process or reference with subjective imagery, I take reference as a mental 
act of using the descriptive import of the word to apply to or describe the 
objective for reference. Furthermore, since the splitting of a word into a 
descriptive concept and an objective for reference can take place only within the 
medium of a statement, the simile of a triangle is misleading because it sug- 
gests that a word is meaningful even in isolation. Secondly, do I mean 
that language, as Professor M. Cohen has put it, is about itself? Not at all. 
Although an objective for reference is a conceptual element of discourse (and 
therefore of language in an extended sense), it also is a mode through which 
objects outside discourse make their entry into perception and transaction 
with the percipient. Although the category ‘‘thing’’ is a concept, it is 
used as a substitute for actual objects; therefore when we speak of a thing, 
we do not intend to be talking (except when concepts form the topic of dis- 
cussion) about a concept. An analogy may help. Looking at the screen in 
a@ motion-picture show you may see a man walking across the room. You 
know that it is only an image of a man and an image of a room; never- 
theless you do not take the performance to be that of one image walking across 
another. Finally, I was asked whether my theory is Aristotelian or Cartesian. 
I must say that in working out my ideas I did not think of either Aristotle or 
Descartes. As explained in my Problems of Logic I am to some extent in- 
fluenced by Kant. Among contemporary writers, B. Russell has (in his Inquiry 
into Meaning and Truth) a theory which is essentially the same as mine, Viz., 
he points out that the apparent variable is the object of reference in any 
general proposition. 
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conceptual mode of a thing. Even before it is possible to discern 
the nature of an object of perception, we can say ‘‘There is some- 
thing there;’’ the experience is conceptually articulated as a thing 
standing out against its perceptual background. Hence, through 
conceptual articulation, discourse reaches exira-linguistic actual- 
ity. And meaning, although not directly a relation between a sym- 
bol and actuality, is a relation between the symbol and the referent 
as represented by an objective for reference.*° 


ANDREW USHENKO. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY, 
EASTERN Division, AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION + 


The Committee’s objective was to attain a notion, dependable 
even if only preliminary, of the broad relations prevailing in our 
section of the country between the teaching of Philosophy and of 
Education, and more specifically, between the teaching of Phi- 
losophy and courses in the Philosophy of Education.? To this end, 
an examination of institutional catalogues was undertaken, under 
the direction of the Committee, by Dr. David Bidney of Yale Uni- 
versity and Mr. John Ladd of the University of Virginia? A brief 
summary of findings is presented: 


Number of institutions examined by catalogue 
Northern zone: 120 
Southern zone: 139 ° 


1 Presented to the Executive Committee, December 29, 1941. The report 
as here given is in abridged form. The portions omitted are primarily his- 
torical. For information concerning the earlier work of the Committee, cf. 
‘*Proceedings and Addresses,’’ 1940, The Philosophical Review, Vol. L, No. 2, 
March 1941, p. 203; also 1939, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, March 1940, pp. 174-175. 

2In order to indicate the limitations of this report, the words ‘‘philos- 
ophy,’’ ‘‘education,’’ ‘‘psychology,’’ ‘‘ philosophy of education,’? ‘‘religion,’? 
are capitalized when used in reference to academic subject and organization, 
and to professional interests. Similarly, the words ‘‘educators’’ or ‘‘educa- 
tionalists,’? when capitalized, are employed in reference to the technicians in 
the field usually described as Education in the capitalized sense. 

8 The territory involved consisted of the New England States, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the states south of Pennsylvania, 
and east and south of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Dr. Bidney examined 
the catalogues from the northern zone (New England southward including 
Pennsylvania), Mr. Ladd those from the southern zone. The Committee wishes 
to express its gratitude to these assistants for their prolonged efforts and in- 
terpretative suggestions. The Committee also profited by illuminating and 
practical advice from Dean G. B. Zehmer of the University of Virginia and 
Professor F. F. Swertfeger of the State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia. 
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Number of institutions offering courses in the Philosophy of Educa- 


127 or 49% 
Northern zone: 61 or 51% 


Southern zone: 66 or 47144% 
Number of institutions offering courses in the Psychology of Educa- 


220 or 85% 
Northern zone: 88 or 73% 5 


Southern zone: 132 or 95% 


The following more restricted statements are offered as indica- 
tions of some general features of the prevailing situation: 


Northern zone: 


(1) Of 18 Teachers Colleges, 14 offered elementary courses in 
the Philosophy of Education to their fourth-year stu- 
dents, but in no case did the instructor bear a philosoph- 
ical title. 

(2) Of 61 institutions giving courses in the Philosophy of 
Education, 11 instances were found in which the work 
was conducted by instructors in the field of Philosophy, 
with or without the collaboration of the departments of 
Education. 

(3) In a few large universities, departments of Education 
offer courses in Philosophy, and one of these (New York 
University) maintains a Department of Philosophy in 
its School of Education. 

Southern zone: 


(1) Of 66 institutions offering courses in the Philosophy of 
Education, only a very small number (probably less than 
10) indicate by their catalogues that the Philosophy staff 
is concerned with such courses. 

(2) In a large proportion of the institutions examined, the 
courses in the Psychology of Education are offered in 
Departments of Psychology, or are offered in Education 
Departments affiliated with or taking the place of a Psy- 
chology Department. 

(3) The chief forms of academic organization, with respect 
to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, are indicated 
by the following table: ° 

No Roman Catholic institutions are represented in the northern zone 
catalogues; in the southern zone, only three are included. 

5 The difference in percentage as between the two zones may be due, in 
part, to the fact that only 18 teachers college catalogues from the northern 


zone were included in the examination; the number from the southern zone was 
greater, absolutely and proportionately. 


¢The Committee does not possess comparable data with respect to insti- 
tutions in the northern zone. 
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Number of institutions having independently organized depart- 


ments of: 

Pe eee 43 

Ce SE ik ipv can caravercoceccaccece 61 
Number of institutions having the following in a single depart- 
ment: 

(c) Philosophy and Psychology .......... 21 

(d) Philosophy, Psychology and Education 10 

(e) Psychology and Education ........... 33 


Correct interpretation of data secured by an examination of 
catalogues is, of course, particularly difficult. Even after due 
allowance is made for local and regional institutional conditions, 
for varying nomenclature, and for diverse ways of representing 
academic organization, inferences from catalogue statements and 
attempts at condensed representation of actualities are hazardous. 
Statements accurately descriptive of the facts could be made, if 
they could be made at all, only by securing answers to a formidable 
array of questions relating to details. In the Committee’s judg- 
ment, results that might be obtained by such a procedure would 
be of little value for its purposes. It is convinced that the data 
now available justify its broad characterization of the prevailing 
situation, provided its statements are taken only as reasonable ap- 
proximations. — 

The Committee is confident that instruction in the Philosophy 
of Education is regarded as a well-nigh indispensable part of the 
training provided by Departments of Education and teacher-train- 
ing institutions. This is indicated, not merely by the large pro- 
portion of catalogues listing courses with the title, The Philosophy 
of Education, but also by the many instances in which courses 
seemingly of a somewhat philosophical character occur even in the 
absence of this title. Mr. Ladd reports, in the southern zone, some 
47 institutions of which this is true. The courses offered in such 
institutions are not directly vocational; they purport to deal with 
the History of Education and with the social and philosophical 
background of educational theory and principle. The nature of 
these quasi- or semi-philosophical offerings is indicated by the 
following titles and excerpts from course-descriptions : 


School and Society; Principles; Education and Citizenship ; 
Education and Social Reconstruction; Society and Civil Prin- 
ciples of Education; Philosophy in Religious Education; His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education; Relationship between Edu- 
cational Obligations and Social Trends; Contemporary 
Philosophies of Education viewed from the perspective of the 
History of Philosophy ; Education and Ethics in Relation to the 
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Modern State; A course contrasting experimental and totali- 
tarian philosophies of education; Educational Principles— 
Past, and Present, from Plato to John Dewey; Plato, Aristotle, 
Locke, Hume, Spencer, and special emphasis on contemporaries; © 
History and Philosophy of Education—Plato, Luther, Locke, 
Rousseau, Dewey, ete.; Philosophical Approach to the Problems 
of Education. 


If the number of institutions offering such semi-philosophical 
courses be added to the number announcing courses with the exact 
title, The Philosophy of Education, then it appears that 113 insti- 
tutions of 139 in the southern zone, or 81%, provide something 
representing the importance of Philosophy for training in Edu- 
cation. If very small colleges were omitted, the percentage would 
be considerably higher. Taking the Committee’s data as a whole, 
there can be little doubt that the need for a philosophical ap- 
proach to, and treatment of, the problems of Education is. fairly 
well recognized. In the Committee’s view, the founding of The 
Philosophy of Education Society in Philadelphia, February 22, 
1941, furnishes striking corroboration of this point; and of a 
growing consciousness of the existence of a distinct discipline.” 

. On the other hand, there is danger of being misled by the facts 
cited. Relations between Philosophy and Education departments, 
judging from all appearances, are far from intimate. The infor- 
mation at hand suggests that most of the courses with the title, 
The Philosophy of Education, and given outside the departments 
of Philosophy, are really quasi-philosophical in nature rather than 
philosophical as our profession would understand the word. 
Moreover, it is probable that of the many semi-philosophical courses 
some are concerned, not with ‘‘principles’’ in a philosophic sense, 
but rather with the net results of educational inquiry. That is 
to say, they deal with the systematic statement of results obtained 
in educational psychology, by inquiries concerning methods of 
teaching, concerning school administration, and by the social sci- 
ences in general. The courses in the Philosophy of Education 
and the semi-philosophical courses are rarely listed, so far as the 


7**The Philosophy of Education Society was founded in Philadelphia, 
February 22, 1941. The officers elected were: Bruce Raup, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, president; Theodore Brameld, 
associate professor of educational philosophy, University of Minnesota, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer; Lawrence G. Thomas, Stanford University, member 
of the executive committee for two years, and E. A. Fitzpatrick, president, 
Mount Mary College (Milwaukee), member of executive committee for one 


year.’? School and Society, Vol. 53, No. 1368 (March 15, 1941), p. 342, cols. 
1 and 2. 
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Committee can judge, in the announcements of Philosophy depart- 
ments. Moreover, they are rarely in charge of instructors who 
are represented as members of the Philosophy departmental staff, 
where such a department exists. There seems to be a great dif- 
ference in this respect between the courses in Educational Psy- 
chology and courses in the Philosophy of Education. The former 
courses, as far as can be inferred from the data, are usually given 
in Psychology departments, in Education departments affiliated 
with Psychology departments, or at least are generally conducted 
by teachers who would be professionally classed as Psychologists. 
There can be little doubt that far more codperation obtains be- 
tween Psychologists and Educators than between the latter and 
Philosophers. 

The facts, as the Committee understands them, prompt a num- 
ber of questions. There can be little doubt that those who teach 
the Psychology of Education are for the most part professionally- 
trained Psychologists. To what extent do those who teach the 
Philosophy of Education possess a comparable professional equip- 
ment in Philosophy? There was a time when nearly every teacher 
of Philosophy began his career, if he did not end it, as a teacher 
of both Psychology and of Philosophy. But in that day, if the 
doctoral major was Philosophy, the minor was usually Psychology ; 
and conversely, when the doctoral major was Psychology, the 
minor was usually Philosophy. It is highly doubtful, to say the 
least, that a comparable situation obtains generally as between 
Philosophy and Education. It seems not unreasonable to contend 
that the teacher of the Philosophy of Education should have con- 
siderable philosophical training. It is not less reasonable of 
course to contend that he should have training in Education. In 
the case where the Philosophy of Education is given by members 
of the Philosophy staffs, the Committee wonders to what extent 
training in Education is viewed as necessary for competence. 
Similarly, the Committee wonders to what extent those who teach 
the Philosophy of Education are trained philosophically only to 
the extent that their preparation has been in and through courses 
in the Philosophy of Education and in courses dealing with edu- 
cational principles. The Committee can not answer such ques- 
tions with any pretensions to accuracy. The questions, however, 
point to a problem not less vital to Philosophy than to Education. 

To state how the present separation of the fields of Philosophy 
and Education came about is too great a task to be undertaken 
here. Suffice it to remark that, partly owing to indifference on 
the part of professors of Philosophy, the expanding army of Edu- 
cators have had to do an enormous job in trying to solve concrete 
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problems of public education with very little assistance or advice 
from the Philosophers. With one exception, the latters’ oppor- 
tunity to aid in planning the strategy of American education 
through the development of a philosophy (or many philosophies) 
of education was lost. It is unnecessary to add that John Dewey 
is the exception referred to. The important point is that he was 
almost alone among teachers of Philosophy in- treating Education 
as worthy of the most serious attention. Look through the index 
of any American textbook in the Philosophy of Education today, 
and you will find the names of few, if any, American philoso- 
phers besides James and Dewey. Most of our guild have been in- 
different ; and it is impossible to escape the conclusion that if a 
field of Philosophy of Education has grown up largely apart from 
Philosophy, this neglect of Education as a subject-matter for 
philosophizing has been a main contributory cause. There is 
ample room for differences of interpretation with respect to the 
causes of the neglect; some will blame secularization, while others 
will point to the tendencies of Philosophy to become esoteric, 
technical, and ‘‘neutral’’ in its approach to its material. Along 
with the latter trend has gone, in some instances at least, a dis- 
position to disclaim all responsibility for the ‘‘applications’’ of 
Philosophy, as if that would smack too much of the paternalism 
of the early American college. What is clear is that if present- 
day teachers of Philosophy view with regret the rise of the Philos- 
ophy of Education as a discipline apart from their own, they have 
largely themselves (and their predecessors) to blame. 

In the ranks of Educators, as a recent controversy in the col- 
umns of School and Society for 1940 shows,® there are decided 
differences of opinion concerning the extent to which instruction 
in the Philosophy of Education should be a philosophical disci- 
pline or presuppose the study of Philosophy. Yet the arguments 
used on each side indicate a fundamental point of agreement: 
that students of Education need a more adequate theoretical basis 
for their thinking if it is not to be shallow and artificial. As Pro- 
fessor Frederick S. Breed of the University of Chicago remarks: 
‘‘Of the two things, educational thinking that fails to penetrate 
the levels of fundamental generalization’’ and ‘‘philosophical 
thinking that fails to comprehend the special problems of the edu- 
eator,’’ one is ‘‘hardly better or worse than the other.’’ He adds 
that ‘‘educators who are philosophically qualified are unfortu- 


8‘*Should Philosophy of Education Be Philosophy?’’ Dean P. F. Valen- 
tine of San Francisco State College, School and Society, No. 1355 (July 27, 
1940), pp. 49-53; and ‘‘Philosophy of Education Should Be Philosophy,”’ 
Merritt M. Thompson, Ibid., No. 1357 (December 28, 1940), pp. 699-701. 
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nately rare; similarly, philosophers who are ‘educationally’ quali- 
fied. There is a great need for persons who possess a better under- 
standing of the relations of the two fields. It is a problem in the 
correlation of the branches of knowledge.’’ ® 

One of the prime reasons for this breakdown in communica- 
tion between the professional personnel of the two fields has been 
gradual dilution of philosophical subject-matter in the field of 
Education by the shift, through several generations, from the 
study of Philosophy to the study of the ‘‘Philosophy of.’’ That 
is to say that an earlier generation of teachers of the Philosophy. 
of Education may have had a far more thorough training in Phi- 
losophy than that received by their pupils, who may have taken 
only courses in the Philosophy of Education. The result will be 
a step-by-step alteration in the philosophical content of such 
courses as the generations pass, which may even remain unnoticed 
until communication between Philosophers and Philosophers of 
Education begins to be difficult. 

The important thing, in your Committee’s judgment, is not to 
restore any particular status quo ante for the benefit of any spe- 
cial guild, or to assign the correct amounts of blame for the fail- 
ures of understanding which now confront us. It is rather to 
recognize, from the point of view of the good of our country and 
of culture and civilization in general, the short-comings of both 
Philosophers and Educators; and to regard them as a challenge 
to the combined intelligence and goodwill of both professions. 
Let us not succumb to the human tendency to dwell exclusively 
upon the other man’s short-comings. At the heart of the prob- 
lem lies a generally admitted need for qualitatively better think- 
ing about our vast educational problems, many of which could 
surely profit by the sort of clarification and illumination that has 
come in the past from philosophic minds, whatever professional 
labels they may have happened to bear. 

The problem defined by the ‘‘philosophy of’’ educational en- 
terprises is many-dimensional. Many guilds, of which the Phi- 
losophers form but one, must participate in its solution. Your 
committee, however, takes the position that the special form of 
the problem presented by Philosophy, Education, and the Philos- 
ophy of Education, is pressing and peculiarly fateful. Disclaim- 
ing any intention to represent its work as a solution to the diff- 
culty, it nevertheless ventures to suggest some practical steps that 
may lead toward a happier state of affairs. Accordingly, it re- 
spectfully submits the following proposals: 


®‘‘The Road of Objectivity in Education,’’ School and Society, Vol. 52, 
No. 1337 (August 10, 1940), p. 82. 
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(1) That this Division, and possibly the other Divisions or the 
Association as a whole, communicate with the newly founded 
Philosophy of Education Society, with the purpose of ascertaining 
whether a joint meeting for the discussion of the Philosophy of 
Education and of the relations between the teaching of Education 
and of Philosophy can be organized in the near future. Such a 
meeting might disclose avenues of exploration with respect to 
theoretical inquiry and practical collaboration. 

(2) ‘That this Division, through its officers, urge the various 
regional associations of Philosophers, whether formally organized 
or not, to seek meetings with regional associations of Educators, 
for similar purposes. It is the understanding of the Committee 
that, in many if not in all states, there are groups or associations 
of Educators, of deans and departmental heads, which meet more 
or less regularly. There are also numerous state-wide, regional, 
or metropolitan groups or associations of Philosophers. If these 
groups of Philosophers and Educators could be persuaded to hold 
joint meetings, a movement of profound national significance 
might conceivably be launched. Such territorial efforts would 
also support the proposed meeting between the Division and the 
Philosophy of Education Society. 


The Committee is not prepared to offer detailed suggestions. 
Indeed, these do not seem necessary. Further steps should be 
left to the discretion of the officers of our Division and to those 
responsible for the work of the various state, regional, and metro- 
politan associations. The situation now prevailing, unless hope- 
lessly misjudged by the Committee, is one that requires codpera- 
tive. exploration and effort. Conditions vary from institution to 
institution. The Committee does not presume to offer general plans 
for activity intramurally. It can only express the hope that indi- 
viduals, and the departments with which they are institutionally 
associated, will consider the possibility of seeking a mutual better 
understanding with their colleagues in Education. A joint sur- 
vey of activities, both in Education and in Philosophy, with especial 
attention to the problems involved in the teaching of the Philos- 
ophy of Education, may lead in due time to gains no less valuable 
to the vocation of the Philosopher than to that of the Educator. 

ALBERT G. A. Bauz, Chairman, 
Harotp A. LARRABEE. 
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Experience and Substance. An Essay in Metaphysics. DeWitt 
H. Parker. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan 
Press. 1941. x-+ 371 pp. $3.00. 


In these days of positivism and skepticism it is refreshing to 
come upon a thinker who is not startled when the ice creaks on the 
sea of experience, not afraid even when it breaks, and amazingly 
swims jubilantly in the sea and asks us to come along and join him. 
We have been stepping so gingerly along the frozen margin for so 
long that we had almost forgotten that men can indeed also swim, 
and that it is not necessarily fatal to become immersed in experi- 
‘ence. Experience and Substance is a bold and wholesome book and 
should do much to bring our generation back to a balance in phi- 
losophy. 

Parker enunciates two guiding principles of method for his 
metaphysics—and metaphysics he audaciously calls it, speaking in 
the very first sentence of a ‘metaphysical interest.’? He calls the 
first of these principles the empirical principle which ‘‘ will lead us 
straight to the recognition that only concrete experience can be ac- 
cepted as reality’’ (p.7). The second he calls the speculative prin- 
ciple which is a ‘‘procedure in applying concepts derived from our 
own experience to a reality extending beyond our experience’’ (p. 
8). To call this principle frankly ‘‘speculative’’ is a big point in 
itself. Parker unblushingly avers that he is a speculative meta- 
physician. As innocently as a child mentioning unmentionables in 
a conventional parlor, he silences a whole school of critics, or puts 
them on the defensive. For why not? Why not speculate about 
‘‘a picture of the world as a whole”’ (p. 5) or about ‘‘a system in 
which all facts will fit’’ (p. 338) ? 

And so he does, and for all the doubts and queries that can easily 
be raised about nearly every major feature of his system and the 
very structure of it, he probably brings back a larger yield of fact 
and truth than those who move gingerly and offer only what they 
think can be certified fully or to a percentage between 0 and1. We 
need both kinds of philosophers. But the point I am emphasizing 
is that we need more Parkers just now, and I hope the criticisms he 
is bound to get will not discourage other adventurous thinkers from 
following the speculative principle as honestly as he. 

A sketch of his system would go as follows. The stuff of the 
world is experience—just such as we experience it at any moment 

of our lives. And any such experience he demonstrates is substance 
in the traditional sense of that term. The importance Parker ap- 
parently attaches to this identification of substance and experience 
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lies, I take it, in cutting off attempts to reduce experience to some 
other substance. 

Experience comes in the form of events, which are of different 
lengths. Each event in itself is changeless (p. 313), ‘‘comes to be 
as a whole, and no part of it is passing away or has passed away; 
likewise, when it is passing away, it passes as a whole, and no part 
of it has passed away until the whole has passed away... . Only 
strings of events come to be in part and pass away in part’’ (p. 150). 
Only present events are real. Past and future literally are not at 
all. But there is a vast parallel spread of present events. 

In this spread, centers are found through which several events 
may flow, and these centers Parker calls ‘‘monads.’’ The qualita- 
tive materials of a monad consist mainly of sensa (which are pas- 
sive) and activities (p. 36). In the end all activities turn out to be 
volitional (pp. 33 ff.), so that Parker’s system could fittingly be 
called a voluntarism. Though Parker’s monads have definite boun- 
daries, they are not shut ‘in like Leibniz’s, but have the sensa at 
their boundaries in common with contiguous monads. We become 
directly aware of other monads through their activities appearing 
in the form of involuntary sensa—sensa we do not control—whence 
‘the foundation of our conception of a world beyond our own ex-: 

perience’’ (p. 38). A justification of efficient causation comes out 
' of this concatenation of activities passing along a series of con- 
tiguous monads (pp. 271-272). In our environment of events we 
become aware of critical centers of control, and about them we de- 
velop conceptual constructions of phenomenal and scientific ob- 
jects, so that as regards ‘‘things’’ and objects Parker is a con- 
ventionalist (p. 107). 

As regards the self, this is superficially the ‘‘focal self . . . an 
event, coming and going, one of a series of events flashing into and 
out of existence. These events do not, however, rise from a vacuum, 
but appear against a background more stable than themselves’’ (p. 
43), which Parker calls the ‘‘matrix self.’’ ‘‘The focal self and the 
matrix self are only two aspects of a single fact. The matrix self is 
a layer of deeper significance that continues and endures from one 
ongoing activity to another’’ (p. 45). We are convinced of other 
selves like ours by analogy on the basis of causal evidence (pp. 108- 
110). 

The deeper level of a matrix self is but an instance of structures 
running through all experience. There are at least four main levels 
of experience—the psychological, biological, physico-chemical, and 
the Omega level. This last is not quite parallel with the others and 
in the two final chapters, by what I should call rather splashy rea- 
soning, it is identified with God. These levels of experience reveal 
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another kind of causality besides the concatenated, which Parker 
calls ‘‘depth causality,’’ and his analysis of this appeals to me as 
the most sensible thing I have read at all on the subject of cosmic 
levels (pp. 282 ff.). 

The vast onward moving present with its concatenated centers 
and stratified depth carries the ‘‘traces’’ of all its past within it. 
Parker’s arguments for the preservation of the past (p. 323) do 
not seem to me convincing and boil down to the necessity for guaran- 
teeing historic truth: ‘‘If historical truth is eternal . . . there must 
exist somewhere traces of all events’’ (p. 156). But the future is 
indeterminate. It moves forward along the lines of the forces, 
principles, or intentions of experience, and where these are in con- 
flict and at a balance there is real cosmic indetermination. On this 
basis, Parker develops a most interesting theory of probability and 
induction (Ch. XIIT), and a keen criticism of the sampling and 
counting philosophers. 

He is opposed to a cosmic infinite of any kind (Ch. IX), and 
speaks about it with a sort of metaphysical wisdom that must startle 
mathematical experts, if these should ever read his book, for I do 
not see how they can answer him except in his own terms. 

With his rather nominalistic attitude towards mathematics, it is 
surprising to see him take a semi-realistic attitude towards uni- 
versals (Ch. IV). According to him every ‘‘concrete quale’’ is 
unique but a ‘‘generic character’’ holds one and the same between 
similar concrete quales. ‘‘What is one and the same is not a con- 
crete nature but a generic character’’ (p. 86). Yet he denies ‘‘sub- 
sistence’’ (pp. 314 ff.), and equally denies conceptualism: ‘‘The 
identification of the universal with the concept is a form of vicious 
subjectivism’’ (p. 94). Such a view seems to me both to be self- 
contradictory and to lack empirical support. But in conformity 
with his espousal of the reality of similarity he accepts, without 
anywhere arguing the matter in detail, a correspondence theory of 
truth. 

Value, Parker identifies with ‘‘satisfaction, the appeasing of de- 
sire’’ (p. 293), but later comes to admit what he calls ‘‘final value,”’ 
‘‘a deeper stratum of desire enveloping our simpler propensities, en- 
couraging some of these and inhibiting others, making out of them 
an integral pattern’? (p. 307). He also admits a hierarchy of 
values on Mill’s old principle (and Plato’s before him) that the man 
who has experienced both of two values and prefers one, may au- 
thoritatively judge which is the higher in the face of a man who 
has experienced only one (p. 311). The preference goes for Parker, 
as for all others who use the argument to the less carnal values. In 
view of recent data on inhibitions and sublimations, I wonder some- 
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times if the ordinary moralist who makes the judgment is a reliable 
judge of carnal values. Yet Parker argues for the ‘‘higher’’ mo- 
rality of the Omega system on the basis of this argument (p. 351). 

. The book ends on the tonic with the glorification of the Omega 
system which modulates into the absolute (lower case, p. 344), 
which in turn resolves into the Absolute (cap., p. 349)—but an 
Absolute, to be sure, in which evil is never wholly transcended (pp. 
354 ff.), and in which death may be welcomed as the final peace (p. 
358). 

What holds this book together with all its insights, comments, 
criticisms, analyses, and brilliant original suggestions? Does any- 
thing besides Parker’s own life-experience hold it together? He 
frequently mentions a point of origin which might be taken as its 
root-metaphor—namely, the social group. ‘‘The world of cos- 
mology is the social situation, magnificently enlarged’’ (p. 17), 
again ‘‘the interpretation of nature after the analogy of the social 
world’’ (p. 260), and again ‘‘the human group is the model plural- 
istic world’’ (p. 346). But he takes no pains to analyze the struc- 
ture of this model, nor to derive the features of his system from it. 
It is rather like a picture on the wall to stimulate an artist while he 
is painting another picture of his own. I question whether ‘‘hu- 
man society’’ is an adequate root metaphor till it has become refined 
to the point of becoming the ‘‘concrete event’’ or ‘‘changing tex- 
ture’’ of the pragmatist or contextualist. There is indeed a lot of 
contextualism in Parker’s system. It is the dominant motive, if one 
picks him apart in terms of the traditional systems. But why, on 
that tack, does he concern himself with universals, and a corre- 
spondence theory of truth, and the survival of the past? There is 

‘also clearly a great deal of Berkleyanism in him, with its mental 
atomism shown in his doctrine of passive sensa and ‘‘changeless’’ 
events, and his argument for the external world and for God, etc., 
ete.; and a lot of formism in his theory of universals, and his inter- 
est in ‘‘Substance’’; and of organistic idealism in his Omega sys- 
tem, and in a lot of his voluntarism. 

He is an eclectic, I should say, but he surprises me (for I do not 
as a rule professionally approve of eclectics) by something convinc- 
ing in the fused structure he has produced out of such a medley of 
tunes. This result is due to something more than his originality 
and his brilliance in the fresh treatment of these old tunes. I be- 
lieve it is due to the maturity and integrity of his personality, which 
has, in a creative rather than a logical way, successfully united these 
themes in the rational convictions of one very human being. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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The Intent of the Critic. Epmunp Writson, NorMANn FOorrstTEr, 
JoHN CrowE Ransom, W.H. Aupen. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Donald A. Stauffer. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. 147 pp. $2.50. 


This collection of essays provides an excellent cross section of 
serious literary criticism today. The essays contain crucial con- 
flicts but also express basic agreements which Professor Stauffer 
seeks to analyze in his introductory essay. 

Professor Stauffer himself lays primary stress on the work of 
art, though he does not minimize the part which other interests play 
in esthetic experience, nor the necessity of the critic to set up stand- 
ards and attempt to judge. ‘‘No man is a literary critic, excellent 
though he be as esthetician, scholar, or creative artist, in whose 
writings our primary pleasure does not spring from seeing specific 
works of art more clearly, easily, or completely’’ (p. 25). 

Of Mr. Edmund Wilson’s essay on ‘‘The Historical Interpreta- 
tion of Literature’’ little need be said. It is a clear statement of 
historical relativism and is a healthy antidote to the type of criti- 
cism which sets up man-made standards as absolute. For Mr. Wil- 
son the purpose of art as of all intellectual activity is to give mean- 
ing to life, and any method of criticism which finds meaning in art 
is to that extent acceptable. To take one, however, as final and 
complete is to fly in the face of the fact of changing times and 
changing problems. 

Sharply contrasting with this view is the humanism of Professor 
Norman Foerster. He too looks on art as significant because of its 
contribution to human values, and is indeed hardly able to dis- 
tinguish esthetic values from the moral values which they serve. 
For him beauty is morality, morality beauty, with the accent 
strongly on morality. Professor Foerster says specifically that he 
is interested in works of art as such, but since works of art are hu- 
man expressions, involving human and particularly moral values, 
esthetics becomes for him primarily a branch of morality, a branch 
of morality moreover which presents the tried and true values of the 
past in idealized form in contrast to the gross actualities of today. 
‘Today, when a crude naturalism runs rampant . . . the humanist 
conceives that he may be forgiven his comparative indifference to 
the esthetic aspects of contemporary writings, may be permitted to 
dwell upon the subversiveness of their ethical significance, their 
celebration of the indignity of man, their basic defeatism’’ (p. 86). 

There is nothing that so provokes an awareness of the indignity 
of man as the celebration of his dignity. One is tempted therefore 
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to pass by in silence Mr. Foerster’s clarion call for ‘‘another great 
historical return, a return to man,’’ to overcome the return to na- 
ture which has deprived man of his dignity by reducing him to the 
level of the beast. There is, however, a connection between Mr. 
Foerster’s philosophical and moral dualism, which seeks to make the 
body the mere servant of the soul, and his esthetics, which seeks to 
make the work of art the mere servant of man’s moral interests. It 
is a pity therefore that Mr. Foerster contents himself with literary 
flayings of outmoded philosophies, and does not concern himself 
with forms of naturalism which do not reduce mind and life to 
matter, and which see man as at once and inseparably dignified and 
undignified, the ‘‘paragon of animals’’ and ‘‘the quintessence of 
dust.’’ 

The problem with which the poet W. H. Auden deals in his essay 
on ‘‘Criticism in a Mass Society’’ is how to reconcile the free indi- 
vidualism of the recent past, of which the artist is an extreme though 
not a special instance, with the ‘‘catholic unity’’ which ‘‘we are all 
consciously or unconsciously seeking.’’ Put in political terms his 
problem is how to realize a social democracy. Auden’s solution 
seems to consist in the unqualified assertion of two contradictory 
extremes. Auden begins his essay by adopting, presumably from 
Bergson, the distinction between an open and a closed society. De- 
mocracy is defined as the completely open society, fascism as the 
closed society. The discussion then turns to more strictly esthetic 
considerations, but in concluding his essay Auden returns to the 
political aspect of his problem, completing the frame by placing in 
parallel columns the contrasting assumptions of social democracy 
and fascism. It will suffice to quote a few of ‘‘the democratic as- 
sumptions :’’ ‘‘We cannot live without believing certain values to 
be absolute.’’ ‘‘Because the existence of absolutes implies the unity 
of truth, the truths arrived at in different fields cannot ultimately 
conflict.’’ ‘‘Man is not, as the romantic imagined, good by nature. 
Men are equal not in their capacities and virtues but in their 
natural bias toward evil’’ (pp. 143-144). 

In his treatment of more strictly esthetic questions the same 
absolute monism appears, but here Auden’s dogmatism is tempered 
by insight arrived at through experience. Realizing that ‘‘esthetic 
values do not nourish themselves,’’ one may take seriously though 
not absolutely such statements of his as, ‘‘If I am to trust a re- 
viewer’s judgment upon a book I have not read, I want to know 
among other things his philosophical beliefs. If I find, for instance, 
that he believes in automatic progress I shall no more trust him 
than I would trust a philosopher who liked Brahms or Shelley”’ 
(pp. 142-143). 
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At first glance Professor (and poet) John Crow Ransom seems 
to stand apart from the other critics in insisting that the business 
of the critic is purely esthetic, but he is himself too much of a man 
and too much of a philosopher to mean by this that poetry as such 
has nothing to do with other human interests. For one thing, Ran- 
som takes the prose function of poetic language seriously. A poem, 
he maintains, is in some measure a piece of prose, and this in no 
way conflicts with its being a poem. Woven in and around the state- 
ments which a poem makes is a texture of imagery which conveys 
through connotation and evocation meanings whose values though 
intangible are many compared with the single valued meaning of 
the prose. These two levels of meaning may conflict, but in a satis- 
factory poem they go hand in hand, even reénforcing and enhancing 
one another. That they not only intertwine, but often form a seam- 
less whole in which the prosaic and extra prosaic values are so fused 
that it is impossible to say where the one leaves off and the other 
begins, is a position to which Ransom’s highly analytic mind does 
_ not seem drawn. 

For Ransom poetry is not only intellectual but also moral, but 
only in a limited sense. Poetry is neither amoral nor pre-moral. 
It neither avoids moral situations nor assumes an artistic innocence 
in the face of them. Rather it is post-ethical. One would like Ran- 
som to say that poetry is ethical but in an imaginative, esthetic way, 
but all that he will say is that ‘‘the poetic consideration of the ethical 
situation is not the same as the ethical consideration of it.’’ For 
poetry is not for him an intense inward as well as vivid imagina- 
tive experience of moral and other values,—an experience no less 
moral and practical than those that manifest themselves in human 
relations and overt actions, but is something beyond such values. 
“The experience called beauty is beyond and above the powerful 
ethical will precisely as it is beyond animal passion’’ (p. 105). 

Criticism for Ransom must be esthetic, and for him this means 
that it must be neither psychologistic nor moralistic. But poetry 
and criticism are and must be ontological! Ransom arrives at this 
conviction not simply through the examination of the prose aspect 
of poetry. Indeed it is not any statement, however philosophical, 
that gives the poem as such its ontological status. Rather this status 
arises from the being of the poem as such, and can not be reduced 
to any of the elements which contribute to it. Hence criticism can 
be ontological without necessarily involving an excursion away from 
esthetics into philosophy. Such a position is hard to take, not only 
because it seems to belie the overlapping and interpenetrating of 
relatively diverse interests in art, but because it compels Ransom at 
the height of his argument to leave us nowhere. A poem, he tells us, 
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is ontological ‘‘not in some recondite sense’’ but in ‘‘such a homely 
and compelling sense that perhaps a child might intuit the principles 
which the critic will arrive at analytically, and with much labor’’ 
(p. 124). But Professor Ransom, partly because of his esthetic iso- 
lationism, I think, is content to offer us little more than this child- 
like intuition of a poem’s reality. Perhaps in the future he will 
attempt to express his meaning analytically. 
J.S. 


Die Grundlagen der Moral im Spiegel des absoluten Weltbildes. 
Witty Mijuier. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1939. 31 pp. 
50 pfg. 


Genie und Talent. Ueber das Ethos im Kunstwerk. Wiuty Miz- 
LER. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1940. 49 pp. 80 pfg. 


In these two small pamphlets Professor Miiller gives expositions 
of the elements of ethics and esthetics in the framework of his ab- 
solute Weltanschauung. He seems to consider his philosophic en- 
deavor essentially to be an attempt to escape from the relativism im- 
plicit in any speculative system by basing his own system on the 
‘‘well-founded facts’’ of natural science. 

Miller discards both Kantian and Schopenhauerian morality be- 
cause the basic moral concepts are relativistic. The biological 
sciences are the sources of the concepts for an absolute morality, 
for the latter is in reality a complement of the former. ‘‘The dif- 
ference between scientific and ethical laws lies in the fact that the 
former state the external voluntary form of life under natural con- 
ditions, the latter, on the other hand, show how the inner way of life 
ought to be constituted.’’ The basic concepts furnished by bio- 
logical science are self-preservation and responsibility. ‘‘That con- 
duct is moral which is useful to the preservation of the human 
species. ’’ 

Miiller’s essay on genius and talent seems to offer nothing new to 
this question of distinction which has held so much interest for many 
German minds. Genius is something original and spontaneous, 
talent is a high degree of excellence or skill in the performance of a 
certain act. More original, though inclining to the fantastic, is 
Miiller’s attempt to connect various interests to the ages of men. 
In this he thinks he has found a certain law of human mental de- 
velopment. His ‘‘proof’’ with reference to certain philosophers 
seems to come to this conclusion, to paraphrase Fichte: What 
philosophy a man chooses depends upon his age when he wrote it. 

The final essay is an attempt to show the relation between mo- 
rality and art. In the ethos Miiller finds the common object of 
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artistic creation and moral behavior. ‘‘It is the object of each 
genial masterpiece to give an external form to the Idea with its 
ethos and thus to make it generally understood, with the goal of 
promoting deliberation and hence purification on the part of man- 
kind by arousing in them a psychic experience, or, in other words, to 
promote a higher order of mankind.”’ 

G. C. S. 


What Is Mathematics? RicHarp Courant and HERBERT ROBBINS. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1941. xix + 521 pp. 
$3.75. 


This book, addressed to the general reader, has been written on 
the assumption that the best way to answer the question raised by 
its title is to confront the reader with the subject-matter itself. It 
is not a book in philosophy ; but there are probably few philosophers 
who can not gain instruction and clarification from it. It succeeds 
brilliantly in conveying the intellectual excitement of mathematical 
inquiry and in communicating the essential ideas and methods of 
several branches of mathematics. Although relatively little space 
is devoted to the discussion of issues concerning the foundations of 
mathematics, and although occasionally (e.g., page 273) funda- 
mental notions are carelessly formulated, the philosophy which char- 
acterizes modern mathematics is illuminatingly exhibited. The au- 
thors’ general attitude toward their subject will be evident from 
the following statements : 


There seems to be a great danger in the prevailing overemphasis on the 
deductive-postulational character of mathematics. . . . A serious threat to the 
very life of science is implied in the assertion that mathematics is nothing but a 
system of conclusions drawn from definitions and postulates that must be con- 
sistent but otherwise may be created by the free will of the mathematician. If 
this description were accurate, mathematics could not attract any intelligent 
person. ... The notion that the intellect can create meaningful postulational 
systems at its whim is a deceptive half-truth. 

Some of the greatest achievements in physics have come as a reward for 
courageous adherence to the principle of eliminating metaphysics. . . . A simi- 
lar situation, even more accentuated, exists in mathematics. Throughout the 
ages mathematicians have considered their objects, such as numbers, points, etc., 
as substantial things in themselves. . .. It slowly dawned on the mathema- 
ticians of the nineteenth century that the question of the meaning of these ob- 
jects as substantial things does not make sense within mathematics, if at all. 
- » « What points, lines, numbers ‘‘actually’’ are cannot and need not be dis- 
cussed in mathematical science. What matters and what aati satis to ‘* veri- 
fiable’? fact is structure and relationship. 


E. N. 
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